>i8              THE  TIME  OF MY LIFE
But when once lodged in an imaginative mind, a dread
suspicion is not easily dislodged. It was so with young Smith; he
searched himself continuously for symptoms fitting into the pattern
of syphilis, as he understood it, and as is not unusual in such cases,
he had no difficulty in finding them. The idea became a con-
suming obsession. Every few days he came to my office complain-
ing of vague pains and aches, irregularities and peculiar sensations,
invisible eruptions, many of which I could dispel only to have
them replaced by others. Within a year he was a chronic and
probably incurable syphilophobe.
It was a strange and tragic story, and now that Smith was dead
no one but I knew both sides of it. A year or so after their marriage
Smith and his wife had quarrelled bitterly; he sought forgetfulness
in drink, his wife went home to her mother. While still angry,,
resentful and desperately unhappy, she had spent a night with a
young man to whom she was formerly engaged. A few days later
her husband, driven by remorse, had sent for her, a reconciliation
was effected which endured until his death; but each had suffered
irreparable harm; he had contracted syphilis, and before reaching
home his wife discovered that she was pregnant.
The situation was not conducive to mutual confidences; she
could muster no plausible excuse for returning to the States, where
she might have procured an abortion, and I could do nothing
for her but advise telling her husband the truth. She refused
flatly to do this; the baby was born; Smith never suspected its
parentage.
Not until twenty years later, when he was developing paresis,
did Smith admit to me the possibility of syphilis. He had attempted
to treat himself and had thought himself cured; and now a cruel
retribution was catching up with his widow. She was forced to
choose between two equally distressing alternatives: by confessing
to her son that Smith was not his father she could free the lad's
mind of a devastating complex that was wrecking his career, or
by remaining silent she could keep his respect and affection.
When I last knew the Smiths she was still holding on to her son's
respect, but he had given up medicine and was a mucker in the
mine*
Grievous disorders are often cured by remedies not found ia
any pharmacopoeia, nor are they recommended by medical
authority. An instance of this is recalled in the case of Walter